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MEN OF THOUGHT AND MEN OF 
ACTION. 


THERE is a well-known sentence in Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott which has had perhaps undue im- 
portance attached to it. ‘Scott,’ says Lockhart, 
‘never considered any amount of literary dis- 
tinction as entitled to be spoken of in the same 
breath with mastery in the higher departments of 
life. To have done things worthy to be written 
was in his eyes a dignity to which no man made 
any approach who had only written things worthy 
to be read,’ 

Scott was by nature the humblest of all 
men of genius, and in this respect presents a 
singular contrast to men like Milton and Words- 
worth, who stood so loftily on the conscious- 
Milton and Words- 
worth willingly recognised the conventional dis- 
tinctions of society, yet in his heart each was 
profoundly convinced that by the special gift 
committed to him he was a vessel chosen to 
far higher uses than prince or statesman or 
commander, This is certainly the true mental 
attitude we look for in creative genius of the 
first order. The work of Scott is doubtless on 
a lower plane than the work of Milton and Words- 
worth ; yet in its kind it is so unique, so fruitful 
in influences that make glad the heart, that we 
feel a certain disappointment when we learn that 
he would have preferred to be a general or a 
statesman rather than the man of genius he was, 
But, as has been said, it is possible to attach 
too much importance to Lockhart’s words, even 
though certain expressions of Scott's own may 
seem to support them. The opinion they suggest 
may be due partly to Scott's own humble estimate 
of himself, and they may be partly a concession 
to the conventions of the society in which he 
moved, It has often been said that of all the 
joys that fall to the lot of man, the highest and 
most enduring is the unrestrained exercise of his 


his work, never did genius fulfil its function 
more happily, more free from that distemperature 
which nature so often makes the condition of 
her choicest gifts. In spite, therefore, of Scott’s 
own word to the contrary, the very nature of 
things leads us to believe that in moments when 
he was most himself, he, like all other men of 
creative genius, was conscious of the real value 
of his endowment, and had no impotent desires 
to be one of the ‘masters in the higher depart- 
ments of practical life.’ 

But apart from their reference to Scott, the 
words of Lockhart are misleading as to the true 
relation in which men of thought stand to men 
of action. A sentence of Emerson goes far deeper, 
and is @ far truer statement of the real relation 
between them. ‘Homer’s words, he says, ‘are 
as costly and admirable to Homer as Agamemnon’s 
victories to Agamemnon.’ This is said in Emer- 
son’s quaint manner ; but in this remark he has 

sacrificed less to epigram than is often the case 

| with him. It is but the simple truth that to 
| the highest utterance of the poet or inspired 
' teacher, no less than to the victories of the great 
commander, there must have gone all that makes 
‘human character strong and admirable. Milton 
‘and Goethe and Dante strike us as being essen- 
tially as much men of action as Cromwell or 
Napoleon, and this not because these poets actually 
took their share in the public life of their day, 
but because the quality of their poetical work is 
such that we inevitably think of them as ‘kings 
of men.’ What Heine said of Luther is, with 
the necessary variation, true of all great writers— 
their words are battles. 

Whether or not Scott was of opinion that the 
statesman or the commander is a being of a higher 
order than the poet, it is certain that the feeling 
of inferiority has usually been on the other side. 
The story of Wolfe at Quebec immediately occurs 
to one as a curious comment on the opinion 
ascribed to Scott, It is satisfactory to Know 


own best gifts, During the greatest part of his) that the truth of this story has been put above 
life, this good fortune was Scott's; and if his | question, since a more striking tribute was never 
readers may trust the impression they gain from | paid to that divineness of the poet's function 
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which men have never failed to recognise since 
they began to think. When Wolfe exclaimed, as 
he was being rowed to the scene of his brilliant 
victory and untimely death, that he would rather 
be the author of Gray’s lines than the conqueror 
of Quebec, he was undoubtedly but giving expres- 
sion to the feeling of the best men of his type. 
But even in great men of action of the least 
scrupulous character, it is curious to note the 
distinct recognition of the claims higher than 
their own that the great men of letters have upon 
the world. The absurd attempts of Richelicu 
and Frederick the Great to distinguish them- 
selves as poets, while they are a lamentable 
proof of human vanity, are certainly a notable 
tribute to the dignity of literary genius, The 
illustrious instance of Aristotle and his pupil 
Alexander the Great, is the impressive reminder 
to all these great personages of what account 
they are held in the final estimate of things. 
It is indeed when we think of such a pair as 
Aristotle and Alexander that the ordinary dis- 
tinction between men of thought and men of 
action seems to break down. Which seem to us 
now the greater reality, the writings of the one 
or the victories of the other? The old concep- 
tion of Alexander as a mere soldier of fortune 
on a large scale is no longer held. There is 
good reason to believe that he saw the real 
significance of his work in opening communi- 
cation between the East and the West. Yet, 
as a living force in the thoughts of succeeding 
generations, no doubt can exist as to which, 
the pupil or the master, has the higher claim 
to consideration. 

The question has of late been again renewed, as 
to the real importance of famous books in effect- 
ing great revolutions in human affairs, In ques- 
tions of this kind, of course, dogmatic answers 
cannot be given. On the one hand it may be 
held that the tendencies to which the writer 
appeals are already in action, and that these 
tendencies are ultimately determined by the con- 
ditions of the people among whom they are found. 
But it may be also maintained that it is the 
very function of a book to evoke tendencies, 
and supply the inspiration necessary to realise 
them. The crucial test of both theories is the 
case of the French Revolution. Would that event 
have taken place at the time and in the manner 
it did, if Voltaire and Rousseau had not written ? 
Perhaps the saying of Fletcher of Saltoun is as 
near the truth on the subject as we are likely 
to get, even with all the aids of systematic philo- 
sophy. There are certainly remarkable instances 
on record, which it would be sheer perversity not 
to recognise, of the power of literature to inflame 
the minds of a people to great undertakings. 
Erasmus’s Praise of Folly, and Luther's Address to 
the German Nobility, are as notable examples as can 
be cited of the truth of what has been said—that 
words have on occasion a force and reality beyond 
that of action. But besides this revolutionary 


literature, there is another class of books which 
do not appeal to the passions of men, but which 
lay deep the foundations on which the society of 
the future must rest. The influence of such books 
cannot by their very nature be immediate ; often, 
indeed, the generation among whom they have 
been produced is hardly aware of their existence. 
Spinoza is a curious example of a great thinker 
hardly known to his own contemporaries, but who 
has since so powerfully influenced the speculation 
of philosophers and the imaginations of poets. To 
the vital force of such books we need seek for 
no higher tribute than that paid to Adam Smith 
by Pitt, and lately emphasised by a great states- 
man of our own day. 

It is apt to be forgotten that the broad dis- 
tinction we usually make between men of thought 
and men of action is really a {comparatively 
modern notion. It is simply the complex con- 
ditions of modern civilisation that have thrust 
the distinction upon us. In the nature of things, 
the gifts that go to make the really great writer 
would in other circumstances make of him an 
energetic ruler or commander, If we go to 
societies simpler than our own, we see the two 
characters conjoined in the most natural manner. 
In ancient Greece, one of the greatest of her 
poets was first in fight, first in manly sports, and 
first in letters. The greatest of the Greek histo- 
rians was a military commander and a statesman ; 
and it was said of Julius Cesar that he wrote as 
well as he fought. It is worthy of note, also, that 
in the sixteenth century, during the Revival of 
Learning, and before the modern division of 
labour in intellectual things had taken place, the 
majority of the most eminent writers were like- 
wise illustrious men of affairs. 

It was the opinion of Locke and Dr Johnson 
that genius consists in great general powers acci- 
dentally determined to some special line of 
activity. The definition is, of course, utterly 
unsatisfactory, since it leaves unexplained the 
very point that calls for explanation—what it is 
in the man of genius that responds to the deter- 
mining circumstances, Yet it must be regarded 
as a singular comment on this opinion that Words- 
worth, the most consciously self-dedicated of poets, 
was firmly convinced that he had by nature the 
temper and aptitudes of a soldier. According to 
Lord Macaulay, Byron during his short career in 
Greece evinced all the qualities of a successful 
commander and administrator. It is surely, also, 
no fanciful supposition to think of Carlyle ful- 
filling the function of his countryman Knox in the 
sixteenth century. It will be remembered that 
a similar thing has been said of Scott himself— 
that, had he so chosen, his general force of mind 
and balance of character must have made him 
eminent in his original profession. All this is 
certainly far from making good the opinion of 
Johnson and Locke. Because Byron might have 
made a brilliant soldier and Scott a weighty 
lawyer, it does not follow that every great soldier 
aud lawyer might be a poet like Byron or a 
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novelist like Scott. What it proves is only that 
literary genius of a high order is supported by 
qualities of mind and soul that ensure an extra- 
ordinary career in practical life. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER XLY.—PACTOLUS INDEED! 


AFTER a sumptuous lunch, Hugh and the Russian 
returned to the rooms. To the rooms!—say rather 
to the treasure-house of Cresus! On the steps, 
they passed a young English lad, who looked 
barely twenty. ‘Don’t tell mamma I played,’ he 
was saying to a companion ruefully as they passed 
him, ‘She’d break her heart over it, if she ever 
knew it.” But Hugh had no time to notice in 
passing the pathos of the remark. Who could 
bother his head about trifles like that, forsooth, 
when he’s coining his hundreds on the turn of a 
roulette table ? 

He meant to win hundreds—thousands—now. 
He meant to build up a colossal fortune—for Elsie, 
for Elsie. 

These years had taught him a certain sort of 
selfish unselfishness. It was no longer for his 
own use that he wanted money ; he longed to lay 
it all down at Elsie’s feet. She was his Queen: 
he would do her homage. 

The tables had filled up three files deep with 
players by this time. Hugh had hard work to 
edge his way dexterously in between them: the 
Russian followed with equal difficulty. But a 
croupier, recognising them, motioned both with a 
courteous wave of his hand to two vacant chairs 
he had kept on purpose. Men who win—or lose— 
large sums command respect instinctively at Monte 
Carlo, Hugh and the Russian had each qualified, 
on one or other of these opposite grounds, for a 
seat at the table. Hugh’s turn by the system, 
however, had not yet come on: he had to wait, 
according to his self-imposed law, till one of the 
four middle numbers should happen to turn 
up before he again began staking, So he gazed 
around with placid interest for some minutes at 
his crowded fellow-players. Success excites some 
nervous heads; it always made Hugh Massinger 
placid. There they sat and stood, not less, he 
thought, than five hundred busy men and women, 
fifty or sixty jostling one another round each 
separate board, playing away as if for dear life, 
and risking fortunes giddily on the jump of a pea 
in that meaningless little whirligig of a spinning 
roulette wheel. She was a German, he conjectured, 
that flat-faced impassive lady opposite, gambling 
cautiously but very high, and laden on her neck 
and arms and ears with an atrocious dead-weight 
of vulgarly expensive jewelry. Then the bold 
but handsome young girl at her side, with the 
exquisite bonnet and well-cut mantle, and the 
full-blown Pennsylvanian twang, must 
surely by her voice be an American citizen. By 
her voice and by her play; for she risked her 
broad gold hundred-frane pieces with true-born 
American recklessness of consequence. And there, 
a little way off, stands a newly married English- 


man, with his pretty small bride nestling close up 
to him in witely expostulation. Hugh could 
even catch snatches of their whispered colloquy : 
‘Don’t, George, don’t.—‘ Just this once, Nellie : 
a napoleon on red.’—Black wins: he loses.— 
‘H’m, the chances there are only even. If I win 
next time, I get nothing but my own old napoleon 
back again. I’ll go it one better now: a nap on 
a column. Then if I win, you see, I get four 
times my stake, Nellie.’—Lost again! How fast 
they rake it in !—‘ Well, then, I’ll back a number 
this time.’—‘ Oh, but, George dear, you know you 
really can’t afford it.’—George, a Be by her 
wifely reproof, plumps down his napoleon on 32. 
Whir goes the roulette.—‘ Dix-huit,’ cries the 
croupier, and sweeps in the gold with a careless 
curve of his greedy hand-rake. Poor souls! In 
his heart, Hugh Massinger was genuinely sorry 
for them. If only they had known his infallible 
system ! 

But even as he thought it, he roused himself 
with a start. Eighteen was one of the very num- 
bers he had just been waiting for. No time for 
otiose reflections now; no time for foolish waste of 
sympathy : the moment had arrived for vigorous 
action. With a sharp decisive air, he plunged 
down a hundred louis on white. Bystanders 
stared and whispered and nudged one another. 
White won, and he took up his winnings with the 
utmost complacency. How quickly one accustoms 
one’s self to these big figures! A hundred louis 
seemed nothing now, in pursuance of the system. 
Then he glanced across at George, poor luckless 
George, with a mute inquiry. How that smooth- 
faced young Englishman envied him his success ; 
for George, poor George, had lost again. ‘Madame,’ 
Hugh said, addressing himself with an apologetic 
smile to the pretty young wife, ‘allow me to ven- 
ture ten louis for you.’—The blushing girl shrank 
back timidly. Hugh laid down ten pieces of gold 
on a number again, backing his own luck separ- 
ately by the regular rule on a column of figures. 
Chance seemed to favour him: he was ‘in the 
vein, as gamblers say in their hateful dialect. 
The number won for poor shrinking little Mrs 
Nellie, and the column also won as well for Hugh 
himself. He pulled in his own pile of gold care- 
lessly, and handed the other to the pretty young 
Englishwoman. ‘It isn’t ours, she murmured 
with ashy look. ‘You mustn’t ask me ; I really 
couldn't take it.’ 

Hugh laughed, and pressed it on the anxious 
husband, who cast a sidelong glance at the heap 
of gold, and finally in some vague half-hearted 
way decided upon accepting it. ‘Now go, Hugh 
said with a fatherly air, ‘You don’t understand 
this sort of thing, you know. You belong to the 
class predestined to be cheated. The sooner you 
leave this place the better. Let nothing induce 
you ever to risk another penny as long as you live 
at these precious tables.’ We can all be so wise 
and prudent for others. 

‘But it’s really yours,’ the young Englishman 
went on, glancing down at it sheepishly. ‘You 
risked your own money, you see, to win it’ 

‘Not at all,’ Hugh answered with his pleasantest 
smile; he knew how to do a gracious act gra- 
ciously. ‘I’ve taken back my own ten louis out 
of it for myself. The rest is your wife’ I 
staked it in her name, It was her good luck 
| alone that won for both of us. If you compel me 
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to keep it, you spoil my break. A burst of for- 
tune must end somewhere. Don’t stand in my 
way, please, for such a mere trifle.’ 

The Englishman’s hand closed, half reluctantly, 
over the ill-gotten money, and Hugh, undisturbed, 
turned back again with a nod to his own gam- 
bling. The episode warmed him up to his work. 
A pleasant sense of a generous action prettily 
performed inspired and invigorated his play from 
that moment. He went on with his game with 
an approving conscience. Some people’s con- 
sciences approve so blandly. The other players, 
too, observed and applauded. Gamblers overflow 
with petty superstitions. One of their profoundest 
is the rooted belief that meanness and generosity 
bring each its due reward : whoever gambles in a 
lavish free-hearted open-handed way is sure, they 
think, to become the favourite of fortune. 

The Russian, on the other hand, kept on losing 
steadily. Now and again, indeed, he won for 
a while on some great coup, raking in his fifty or 
a hundred louis; but that was by exception : for 
the most part, he frittered away his winnings 
time after time, and had recourse with alarming 
frequency of iteration to his bundle of notes, from 
which he changed a thousand francs every half- 
hour or so with persistent ill-fortune. Turn upon 
turn, he saw his money ruthlessly swept in by 
the relentless bank with unvarying regularity. 
Now it was zero that turned up, to confound his 
reckoning, and the croupier with his bow made 
a clean sweep, offhand, of the entire table: now 
it was a long succession of left-hand numbers that 
won with a rush, while he had staked his gold 
with unvarying mishap upon the right-hand 
column. It was agonising each time to him to see 
the bank carelessly ladling out large sums to 
Hugh, while he himself went on losing and losing. 
Lut at all hazards, he would follow his calcu- 
lations to the bitter end. Luck must have a 
turn somewhere ; and at anyrate, plunging would 
never improve matters. Hugh pitied him from 
his heart, poor ignorant devil. hy couldn’t he 
find out with an exercise of reason that obvious 
flaw in his own system ¢ 

A thousand francs on seven! The table stares, 
gapes, and whispers.) Heavy for a number! 
Who puts it on? This Monsieur on the seat 
here—pointing to Hugh. The croupier shrugs 
his shoulder and spins, Out jumps the pea. 
Fourteen wins.—Monsieur was very nearly right 
again, voyez-vous !—Fourteen, my friend, is just 
the precise double of seven. Monsieur’s luck is 
something truly miraculous.—He goes a thousand 
francs once more, still on seven. Ciel! but he 
has the courage of his convictions, mon ami! 
Twenty-three wins.—Wrong again! He drops 
on that a second thousand. Sut with what grace ! 
A thousand francs is nothing to these milords. 
Hugh smiles imperturbably and stakes a third. 
On seven again! The man is wonderful. What 
wins this time?—‘Sept gagne,’ cries everybody 
in hushed admiration ; and Hugh, more sphinx- 
like in his smile than ever, but conscious of 
a dozen admiring eyes fixed full upon him, 
takes coolly up his thirty-five thousand. Thirty- 
five thousand francs is not to be sneezed at. 
Fourteen hundred pounds sterling! The biggest 
haul yet, but nothing when you’re accustomed 
to it. What a run of luck! Monsieur was in 
the vein indeed. He played on and on, more 


elated than ever. At this rate, he would soon 
earn a fortune for Elsie, 

Elsie, Elsie, Elsie, Elsie! Through the din 
and noise of that crowded gambling-hell, one 
sacred name still rang distinct and clear in his 
ears. It was all for Elsie, for Elsie, for Elsie! 
He must make himself rich, to marry Elsie. 

He played on still with careless eagerness till 
the tables closed—played with a continuous run 
of luck, often varying, of course—for who minds 
a few hundreds to the bad now and then when 
he’s winning one time with another his thou- 
sands ?—but on the whole a run of luck persist- 
ently favourable. Raffalevsky, meanwhile, had 

layed and lost. At the end of the day, as the 
ackeys came in to bow the world out with polite 
smiles, they both rose and left the rooms together. 
Then a sudden thought flashed across his soul. 
Too late to return to San Remo now! Awkward 
as it was, he must stop the night out at Monte 
Carlo, Full of himselt—of play and of Elsie— 
he had actually forgotten all about Winifred ! 

They walked across side by side to the Hotel 
de Paris, Hugh was far too feverishly excited 
now with his day’s play to care in the least 
about the slight and the insult to that poor dead 
girl, The mere indecency of it was all that he 
minded. A cynical hardness possessed him at 
last. Nobody need know. He strolled to the 
telegraph office and boldly sent off a message to 
the pension : 

‘ Detained at Mentone with sympathising friends. 
Return to-morrow. Make all arrangements on 
my account.—MAssINGER.’ 

Then he presented himself at the bureau of 
the Hotel de Paris. Monsieur had no luggage ; 
but no matter for that: the hotel made haste to 
accommodate him at once with the best of rooms, 
not even requiring a deposit beforehand. All 
Monte Carlo knew well, indeed, that Monsieur 
had been winning. His name and fame had been 
noised abroad by many-headed trumpeters. His 
pockets were literally stuffed with gold. He 
was the hero of the day. He had carried every- 
thing at the Casino before him, Attentive 
servants awaited his merest beck or nod; every- 
body was pleased; the world smiled on him. 
Alphonse, Marie, look well after Monsieur! 
Monsieur has had the very best of fortune. 

He supped with Raffalevsky in a beautifully 
decorated salle-d-manger. They recounted to one 
another, gleefully, gloomily, their winnings and 
losses. The totals were heavy. They totted them 
up with varying emotions. Hugh had won three 
thousand four hundred pounds, Raffalevsky had 
made a hole in his larger capital to the tune of 
something like two thousand seven hundred. At 
the announcement, Hugh smiled his most benevo- 
lent and philosophical smile. ‘After all,’ he 
said, as he scanned the wine-card, toothpick in 
hand, in search of a perfectly sound Burgundy, 
‘if one man wins, another must lose. You have 
there the initial weak point of gambling. It’s 
at bottom a truly anti-social amusement, But 
these things equalise themselves in the longrun ; 
they equalise themselves by the doctrine of aver- 
ages. Taken collectively, we’re better off than 
we were at lunch at anyrate. Then, his Serenity 
of Monaco had pocketed a couple of hundred 
louis out of the pair of us, viewed in the lump, 
This evening, on the contrary, we’re seven hun- 
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dred pounds to the good, as a firm, against him. 
—I like to beat these hereditary plunderers. It’s 
a comfort to think that, in spite of everything 
we’re more than even with him on the day’s 
transactions !’ 


ODDITIES IN ITALY. 


Tre American tourist was not far wrong, perhaps, 
who described Italy as ‘a one-horse place anyhow.’ 
Absurdities are certainly to be noticed there 
which are met with nowhere else. To begin with. 
Italy is a land of beggars, and a more barefaced, 
shameless set of swindlers do not exist the wide 
world over. In Italy, every one who is too lazy 
to work for a living begs for one. The youn 

and the old, the cripple and the strong, the ragge 

and the well dressed, all are at it from morning 
till night. In the streets, your path is blocked 
p mendicants; in the shops, your sleeve is 
plucked by them; in church, they kneel beside 
you. If your carriage stops a moment, a score 
of dirty hands appear before the windows, The 
nuisance is everlasting and indescribable. The 
blessings which an Italian beggar showers upon 
his benefactors are only equalled by the curses he 
heaps upon the stony-hearted who refuse him aid. 
At every corner, in every town, a beggar can be 
found at every hour of the day. The really cripple 
are drawn to their places in handcarts in the 
morning, and called for and taken away by their 
friends at dark. If time hangs heavy on their 
hands, they smoke their cigars in luxury, literally 
sitting stil, while wealth rains into their laps. 
For persistent attack, unblushing effrontery, and 
resolute mien, the American book-agent fades 
into insignificance beside the humblest of Italian 

gars. 

The Italian is either very musical or very dis- 
cordant. The real musicians delight in wandering 
about the streets under the starlit sky thrumming 
guitars or mandolins and making night musical ; 
but the discordant ones pass your windows yelling 
their songs with such utter disregard to time and 
tune as to be perfectly sickening. The police take 
no notice of these midnight Masini which 
would certainly not be tolerated in any other 
civilised land. 

In the shops, fixed prices are unheard of. The 
Italian alone starts-in to make as much 
as possible out of his customer, and invariably 
demands for the article he is selling three or four 
times its value and what he expects to receive. 
The customer, on the other hand, listens to the 
price asked, and offers just one-fourth of it. 
Then comes a gradual meeting half-way, attended 
with piteous cries on the part of the seller, count- 
less gesticulations, and assurances that he is being 
robbed, but is compelled to sell owing to the dull- 
ness of trade. A scene such as the following can 
be witnessed any day in Italy : 

Tourist to Shopkeeper. How much are these 
gloves ? 

ey Ten francs, honoured sir. 

T. I will give you four francs for them. 

S. The illustrious stranger is fond of joking ! 

T. Come along now—four francs or nothing. 

S. Sir, it is impossible. Think of my starving 
family ; have pity on 

T. That’ll do, that’ll do, (Fxit.) 

Half an hour later, the tourist passes the same 
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shop, when out runs the proprietor with a neatly 
folded parcel in his hand. ‘Gentle sir, says he, 
‘here are your gloves. I would rather accept 
four francs than offend you.—Is there anything 
else your honour requires to-day ?” 

The workman in Italy performs his tasks at 
the same rate at which the average cabman drives 
when engaged by the hour. Everything he does 
is done slowly and lazily, with frequent pauses | 
for rest, and numerous intervals for smoking and 
gossip. An English foreman would go mad in 
a day if compelled to superintend the labours of a 
— of these slow-going, jabbering, gesticulating 
idlers. There is a story told illustrative of 
their proverbial sloth to the effect that the 
Italians once determined to build the largest ship 
that ever floated. For years the work went slowly 
on, and at last it neared completion; but alas, 
when the last half of the vessel was finished, the 
first half was found to be unseaworthy and rotten 
from old age. 

In the public offices, one meets with vexatious 
delays, and absurdly little red-tape rules that are 
in the highest degree exasperating. It will hardly 
be credited that the delivery of letters to the 
householder is left entirely to the discretion of 
the letter-carriers. If the weather is fine and the 
postman has no more pressing engagement, the 
mail has a fair chance of being promptly deli- 
vered; but a shower of rain or an unusually good 
opera shuts off the chance completely. Registered 
letters sent to England must be sealed with wax, 
whilst letters to America must have none. <A 
letter tendered for registration which is enclosed 
in a mourning or black-bordered envelope is 
refused, although no reason for this is ever vouch- 
safed or given. The money-order oftice—there is 
but one in every city—contains but a single clerk. 
This unfortunate wretch is supposed to be kept 
writing like lightning from early morn till dewy 
eve. hen wearied, he pauses to roll and light a 
cigarette, or yawn and stretch himself—sometimes 
varying the performance by indulging in a friendly 
chat with a fellow-labourer in an adjoining depart- 
ment. Meantime the weary public waits patiently, 
nor ever dreams of agitating for a speedier and 
better organised system. It is by no means an 
unusual thing to wait three or four hours in the 
post-oflice for the issue of a money order, whilst 
an hour’s delay is so common as to be unworthy 
of a moment’s notice. 

In the telegraph offices the same delays exist ; 
and it is only necessary to mention concerning 
them, that the scoring out of a word, the addition 
of a sentence, or the alteration of a single letter, 
necessitates the rewriting of the entire message. 
Truly, time is not money in sunny Italy ! 

In Italy the churches are always open ; prayers 
are for ever being chanted, confessions for ever 
being heard, and the incense-swingers never pause 
in their labours, All seats are free, and lord and 
beggar worship side by side. The weary tramp, 
the busy housewife, the successful merchant, all 
drop in to rest a while and to set apart a moment 
from the cares and duties of the day. The bap- 
tisteries adjoin the churches, and, like them, are 
always open. A priest, also, is always in readiness 
to perform the rite if desired. 

The gesticulations of the Italians are simply 
wonderful, The shrugging of shoulders, tearing 
of hair, and waving of arms which goes on every- 
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where is a source of never-ending amusement to 
the traveller. Another sight which excites his 
derision is that of grown-up men kissing one 
another, which they often do most affectionately 
when they meet. 

The Italian sportsman would, anywhere but 
in his own country, be held in contempt. He is 
par excellence a pot-hunter, and no quarry is too 
small, no game too insignificant for him. He is 
gorgeous in appearance with his retinue of dogs, 
his huge top-boots and spaciously pocketed coat, 
his cartridge belts, winding-horn, and feathered 
cap; but his shots are all ‘sitting’ ones; and he 
will stalk a little thrush or linnet all day, and 
feel proud and content if he brings it home as the 
solitary result of his day’s outing. There are no 
songbirds in Italy, for the simple reason that 
they are all shot at sight by the hordes of would- 
be sportsmen, who massacre them by the thou- 
sand, Itis a sorry sight to see the market stalls 
piled high with feathered songsters, while woods 
and fields lie silent and unmusical. Many of the 
small birds are snared by the peasants for market 
purposes after a decidedly novel fashion. A spot 
being selected for the day’s operations, a few cages 
containing some loud singing birds are hung in the 
neighbouring trees or thickets to allure their 
wilder brethren ; a perch is then driven into the 
open ground, upon which is fastened a tame owl. 
This unfortunate bird, dazzled by the sunlight, 
and unable to fly or move away, bobs lazily up 
and down, cogitating no doubt as to how he may 
best escape from bondage. His ludicrous move- 
ments, odd as it may seem, attract the birds from 
all sides, which fly round him and perch upon the 
trees. Alas for their confiding innocence; the 
branches and boughs have all been smeared with 
the strongest birdlime ; once they alight, escape 
is impossible. When evening comes, they are 
torn away by cruel hands, their necks are quickly 
wrung, and the owl is rewarded with a lump of 
raw meat and put away until the slaughter of the 
innocents is commenced again. 

The Italian cab-drivers as a rule have the 
neatest of cabs and the fastest of horses. Some 
of them have certainly prehistoric vehicles and 
antediluvian quadrupeds ; but the light carozella, 
drawn by the fast-trotting Sardinian pony, affords 
a means of locomotion unexcelled anywhere. The 
drivers are exorbitant in their demands to tourists 
and foreigners; but, on the other hand, will, if 
pressed, make a bargain which is but little in 
advance of the ordinary street-car fare, so that 
driving becomes a really inexpensive luxury. 
Carriages pass each other to the right instead of 
to the left, as in England, and it seems to be the 
rule that vehicles shall have the right of way over 
all pedestrians. It is no uncommon thing to see 
three or four carriages with horses at full gallop 
in the midst of the most crowded thoroughfare ; 
and the idea of pulling up at a crossing, slowing 
at a corner, or waiting for a foot-passenger to pass, 
is a thing unheard of. 

The Italian police are divided into so many 
different bodies and attired in so many different 
uniforms as to bewilder the average tourist. They 
are armed with swords instead of batons; but in 
spite of their clanking sabres, magnificent cocked 
hats, and nodding plumes, they are on the whole 
an inferior lot of men. Judging from the rate of 
pay they receive, this is not to be wondered at, 


the marvel being that recruits for such a poorly 
remunerated service are ever found at all. 

The trains in Italy are started by the sound of 
trumpet instead of by whistle, and the switch and 
flag men are—to use an Irishism—generally 
women. 

In Italy, the men seldom or never shave them- 
selves, and as a consequence barbers’ shops abound, 
But one misses the luxurious ease of the trans- 
atlantic barbers’ chairs, and groans escape involun- 
tarily from the victim who finds himself wedged 
in the narrowest of seats, whilst a chattering 
apprentice experiments upon his chin. There is 
no fixed price for haircutting or shaving, the 
amount to be paid being left to the discretion of 
the customer. This is decidedly inconvenient, and 
leaves the stranger in awkward doubt, by which 
naturally the barber profits. It is only just to 
add, however, that a single copper will be accepted 
with as much dignity and as many thanks as 
would the largest fee. 

Italy is the land of high taxation ; everything 
is taxed, and the country is groaning under the 
awful load. Custom-house officers swarm in 
myriads over the land, and are so closely stationed 
to one another that it is a common thing for a 
traveller to have his luggage opened and searched 
half-a-dozen times in the course of a hundred 
yards. It will hardly be credited that a pound of 
cake, an egg, or a fowl bought in Pisa will be 
seized and confiscated at the Leghorn gates, only 
fifteen miles away, unless duty is paid on it. 

In many of the streets of the larger Italian 
cities are to be found dinner stalls where for a 
sou a plate of temptingly cooked fish or dish of 
macaroni may be bought. The beautiful cooking, 
the freshness of the viands, the snowy whiteness 
of the tablecloth, and the good-natured gossip or 
banter of the stall-keeper, make the repast a most 
delicious one; and beside it, the ordinary Eng- 
lish coffee-house meal, and the disgustingly dirty 
penny dinner of the New York coffee-stalls, are 
nowhere. 

The opera in Italy is of course a national in- 
stitution. The theatres are very large, the seats 
wide and roomy, and the ventilation almost per- 
fect. Smoking is allowed in all parts of the 
house, and the rule is freely taken advantage of. 
The musical taste of the audience is evinced by 
the soft humming and beating of time which one 
sees and hears on all sides. The chorus of a 
popular song is not unfrequently joined in by the 
spectators ; and a singer ending an air, or taking 
an unusually high note, is never allowed to finish 
it, for fear of failure, the effort being invariably 
drowned in vociferous applause. 

The Italian soldiers, with the exception of the 
grenadier regiments, are decidedly undersized ; but 
they are neatly uniformed, and but for the system 
of recruiting by conscription, would be popular. 
The officers, unlike our British warriors, are com- 
pelled to wear their uniform continually. Whilst 
on duty, a broad blue sash is worn diagonally 
across the tunic; but on no occasion and under 
no pretext may the uniform be laid aside or 
exchanged for mufti. Generals alone are exempt 
from this regulation, but even they must report 
the when and wherefore of donning their civilian 
attire. No officer is allowed to marry unless he 
can deposit one thousand pounds sterling with the 
War Office. This sum is at the husband’s death 
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returned to the widow, and is supposed to keep | publicly proclaimed as the winning numbers for 


her from the necessity of applying to the country | 


for a pension. As the sum is a large one, and 
but few of the officers can afford its outlay, 
there are more bachelors than Benedicts amongst 
them. 

The Italian boatman stands with his back 
towards you, and rows in this position by pushing 
the oars forward instead of pulling them back- 
ward, The boats, even when built for pleasure, 
are heavy and unwieldy things, and the oars so 
thick and stiff as to be well-nigh unmanageable. 

Italian sweethearts are at marriage tied in a 
double knot, for, not content with the church 
ceremony performed by the priest, the law com- 
pels them to be also married by the mayor at 
the council chamber. Instead of wedding-cake, 
sweetmeats are provided, and distributed with 
lavish hands, 

The death-bed in Italy is never the scene of 
tender parting or affectionate farewell. Whether 
on account of custom or emotion, it is hard to say, 
but the Italians declare they cannot bear to watch 
the last struggles of dying relatives, and so they 
leave the room in charge of strangers and nurses, 
and only return when the weary eyes have closed 
for ever and the struggling limbs are at rest. 

No ladies ever dream of marketing in Italy ; 
this duty is relegated entirely to the cook. ‘To 
ask the price of a pound of butter or buy a melon 
in the market is unladylike and vulgar ; and the 
mistress, if her dinner be not to the liking of her 
lord, can only wring her hands and bemoan the 
stupidity of her witless cook. 

When day is over and the night draws down, 
the Italian seeks a café, where he may sip his cup 
of coffee or eat his ice and smoke his cigar in 

eace and comfort. Here, in the open air, listen- 
ing to the band or strumming his own guitar, he 
spends an evening of delightful pleasure. He has 
endured the burning noontide, why grudge him 
the evening rest? He takes life easily, and as he 
goes, smokes and eats and sings his songs. The 
cafés are invariably filled, and the waiters are 
kept busy. The customary gratuity of a half- 
penny, which would make an English waiter burst 
with indignation, is received with murmured 
blessings and profound obeisances. 

Italian landlords must imagine that the dwellers 
outside their classic shores have small faces, or 
never wash at all, for the jugs and basins provided 
in their rooms are truly lilliputian. On paying 
his bill, the traveller always finds that the soap 
has been charged for, as if it was an unusual 
luxury. 

Besides being natural musicians, the Italians are 
natural gamblers. The national game of Lotto, now 
under the patronage and control of the govern- 
ment, is patronised to an incredible extent. The 
chances of winning are less than few and far 
between ; but rich and poor, priest and om 
patronise it with persistent regularity. e poor 
actually go without food and pawn the very beds 
they lie on in order to buy their weekly tickets. 
The game itself is of simple form: numbers from 
one to ninety inclusive are placed in a large 
revolving wheel, and at noon on Saturday, in the 
presence of the municipal officers and government 
representatives, five numbers are drawn forth by 
five different children gathered at random from 
the waiting crowd. These numbers are then 


the week, and telegraphed far and near. Previous 
to the Saturday drawing—that is to say from 
Sunday morning till Friday night—tickets are 
sold. The ae chooses his own numbers, 
and he may buy two or three or four or five just 
as he pleases, It is needless to say that to choose 
five winning numbers is akin to a miracle. Two 
numbers not unfrequently come out, and occasion- 
ally a lucky investor hits on three ; but these are 
rare exceptions, and, as at Monaco and other public 
tables, the percentage is so heavily in favour of 
the bank that the people lose their money with 
delicious regularity. To prevent cheating and pos- 
sible collusion, the offices are closed for the sale of 
tickets on Friday night, and remain unopened till 
the day after the drawing takes place. The prizes 
vary in value in proportion to the amount paid 
for the ticket, and are tempting enough to keep 
the poor still poorer, while the government coffers 
grow full and overflow. 

The Italian lover has always an eye to the main 
chance. Before venturing upon any marriage pro- 
posal, the lover makes it his business to find out 
what dowry is likely to be settled on the bride, 
and should it not come up to his expectations, at 
once transfers his affections elsewhere. The ques- 
tion of dowry is discussed, and the amount 
bargained for, much in the same way as the shop- 
keepers haggle over their wares ; and the unfor- 
tunate girl who has no money in her own right, 
or upon whom her parents can afford to make no 
settlement, stands but a sorry chance of securing 
a husband, and accepts the inevitable with a calm- 
ness worthy of a better cause. 

The bride in Italy is always supposed to furnish 
all the household linen for her establishment ; not 
to be able to do so is a matter of disgrace. The 
number of articles included in her trousseau is 
enormous, and each one must be numbered by 
dozens. This is an excellent rule as far as the 
husband is concerned, for it frees him from any 
anxiety for years to come on account of the state 
of his wife’s wardrobe ; but, on the other hand, 
the poor are often unable to scrape together the 
clothes which the unwritten rule of society 
demands from them, and in many cases marriages 
are postponed from year to year until the requisite 
amount is provided. 

This article has grown apace, or allusion might 
be made to other oddities still. Let what has 
been written therefore suffice. To the truth of 
the foregoing remarks many who read them will 
doubtless be able to testify. 


BOLSOVER BROTHERS 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER II. 


Lapurnum CorraceE was a small but genteel domi- 
cile standing in its own plot of garden ground, in 
rather a lonely part of the suburbs of Medbury 
Royal. About two months previously to Walter's 
visit, it had been taken, furnished, by a certain 
Mr Evan Bolsover, a man about forty years old, 
and presumably a bachelor. Like so many of 
the male inhabitants of Medbury, Mr Bolsover 
went to London by train every morning and 
returned every evening. A few times, however, 
business had detained him in town all night, 
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on which occasions he had not failed to give 
Mrs Mims, his housekeeper, notice beforehand 
of his intention. 

Mr Bolsover seemed to have no friends, or 
acquaintances even, in Medbury, neither did any 
one seem to be aware of the nature of the busi- 
ness which took him daily to the City. Two or 
three times he had Howe a friend home with 
him—it was always the same person—who stayed 
all night and went away with him after break- 
fast next morning. 

The only other inmate of the Cottage was Mrs 
Mims, the housekeeper, who was the person 
chosen by Mr Bolsover out of a score of other 
applicants for the post in response to his adver- 
tisement in the Medbury Weekly News. It was 
a wonder to many people why ‘Mother Mims,’ 
as she was called, should have been selected out 
of so many apparently far more eligible candi- 
dates. To begin with, she was short-sighted and 
partially deaf; all her movements were slow and 
mechanical, and any orders or instructions which 
might be given her, beyond those of the simplest 
kind, had usually to be impressed upon her a 
second time before she seemed to thoroughly 
comprehend them. She had large, vacant, fishy- 
looking eyes; and her face was generally as devoid 
of feeling or expression as the figure-head of some 
storm-battered Indiaman. On the other hand, 
the woman was warranted as being clean, honest, 
and thoroughly trustworthy; and it may be 
assumed that in choosing her for his housekeeper 
Mr Bolsover knew quite well what he was 
about. 

Dr Lindley called at the Cottage in due course, 
and was admitted by Mrs Mims, who ushered 
him up-stairs, where he found Mr Bolsover in 
dressing-gown and slippers, seated in an easy- 
chair before the bedroom fire. As soon as Mrs 
Mims had shut the door behind the young doctor, 
the two men stared for a few moments in silence, 
as if mentally taking stock of each other. Then 
Mr Bolsover said with a little laugh: ‘Good- 
morning, doctor. Sorry to have had to send for 

ou. Hope we shall become better acquainted 
»y-and-by.’ 

He had a low square forehead, rather high 
cheek-bones, and an aquiline nose. A long black 
silky beard and moustache hid the lower part 
of his face. His eyes were clear and resolute- 
looking ; and Lindley had not been two minutes 
in his company before the conviction grew upon 
him that he was in the presence of a man of 
more than ordinary force of character. 

Dr Lindley was down-stairs again about ten 
minutes later. He found Mrs Mims, broom in 
hand, sweeping the lower passages. ‘Your master’s 
cold is a very bad one,’ he said, speaking a little 
above his ordinary tone. ‘I will send him a 
bottle of medicine in the course of an hour, and 
will call again in the morning. Meanwhile, you 
had better lay in a little arrowroot and black 
currant jelly, if you haven’t any in the house; 
and be careful that the fire in his room is not 
allowed to get too low” Mrs Mims blinked her 
fishy eyes and nodded and gasped: ‘Yes, sir— 
just so, sir. I’ll not forget, sir.’ 

Next morning Mr lsover was worse, and 
was ordered to keep his bed till further orders. 


for some days,’ explained Dr Lindley conde- 
scendingly to Mrs ies, who expressed herself 
as being deeply concerned at the news. 

When he reached Laburnum Cottage the follow- 
ing day, Mrs Mims said to him in a low voice as 
she admitted him : ‘There’s a gentleman up-stairs 
with master. He kem about half a hour ago. 
He’s been here two or three times afore, and 
stayed all night,’ 

The young doctor’s shoes took a deal of wiping 
on the mat this morning. ‘You needn’t trouble 
to show me up,’ he said to the housekeeper ; 
‘I know the way by this time.’ 

On opening the bedroom door he found, as 
he had quite expected to do, that the visitor 
was none other than Mr Gazebrooke. 

When Dr Lindley came down-stairs, he looked 
very grave indeed. ‘I am sorry to say ’—speak- 
ing into the housekeeper’s ear—‘that there is 
a great change for the worse in your master’s 
condition. It is highly necessary that he should 
have a trained nurse to attend to him, and I 
am now going to telegraph for one to one of 
the London hospitals. No doubt she will arrive 
in the course of the day, and itis Mr Dolsover’s 
wish that the spare back-room should at once 
be got ready for her, 

It took the housekeeper’s slow-working wits 
a minute or two to assimilate such a mass of 
information, conveyed to her in a breath, as 
it were. Then she flung up her hands, and her 
watery eyes looked more watery than ever. 
‘Heart alive! and is the poor dear gentleman 
as bad as that?’ she exclaimed. ‘And a nurse 
from London, too! Well, well. I’ll have every- 
thing in apple-pie order for her, sir, never fear,’ 

Although Walter Lindley unaccountably neg- 
lected to telegraph for the nurse, as he had 
told Mrs Mims he would do, that person duly 
arrived at Laburnum Cottage about six o’clock 
the same evening, and after partaking of a cup 
of tea, at once proceeded to take up her new duties 
in the orderly methodical manner peculiar to 
her class. Mr Gazebrooke had taken his departure 
some hours earlier. 

Doctor and nurse looked curiously at each other 
when they met for the first time next forenoon. 
The nurse was a rather good-looking woman 
of thirty or so, plainly attired after the fashion 
of her calling. She had a firm, rather hard- 
set mouth and steel-gray eyes, with a curiously 
watchful expression in them, like that of one who 
is constantly listening for a summons of some 
kind and knows not from moment to moment 
when it may come. Her manners were quiet 
and self-possessed, and from what little the doctor 
could judge, she seemed to be a person of some 
education. She was a good deal in the young 
man’s thoughts both that day and for some days 
afterwards ; but after all, as he said to himself, 
she was merely one more factor added to the 
| mystery in which he himself was playing a part 

without any clue to the why or the wherefore 
of that which he was called upon to do, 

| Day by day Mr Bolsover’s malady increased, 
| and presently the doctor found it advisable to 
call at the Cottage both morning and evening. 
Nurse Goodson was indefatigable in her attention 
to her patient, and scarcely left his room by 


‘I’m afraid the cold has settled on his chest | day or night. Occasionally, when he was asleep, 
and that he won’t be able to leave the house! she would ask Mrs Mims to relieve her for a 
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couple of hours while she took a little much- 
needed rest on the sofa in her own room. 

On the afternoon of the eighth day from the 
beginning of his illness Mr Bolsover died. Mr 
Gazebrooke and the nurse were with him at the 
time. The doctor had seen him two hours pre- 
viously, and although he had whispered his fears 
to Mrs Mims on leaving, he did not seem to have 
anticipated that the end was so close at hand. 
The housekeeper was sent in hot haste to fetch 
him the moment it was seen that a sudden change 
for the worse had set in; but by the time he 
reached the Cottage all was over. 

A little later, the doctor having gone by that 
time, Mr Gazebrooke sent for Mrs Mims and 
gave her a list of some trifling purchases he wished 
to have made in the town. He also made her a 
present of a sovereign with which to buy a 
mourning dress for herself. The housekeeper set 
out at once, and was away about an hour. When 
she got back, Mr Gazebrooke was gone. She and 
the nurse partook of supper together, soon after 
which they separated for the night. 

While they were at breakfast next morning 
Nurse Goodson said: ‘I expect Mr Bolsover’s 
brother here in the course of the day. Mr Gaze- 
brooke promised to telegraph for him last even- 
ing. As soon as he comes, I shall go about my 
business,’ 

‘I should like to see him,’ said the housekeeper 
a little later, with a significant nod of her head 
at the ceiling. ‘Perhaps I mayn’t have a chance 
after his brother comes. He was a kind master 
to me, and I should like to bid him good-bye 
for the last time—though of course, poor dear, 
he won’t know nothing about it.’ 

‘I’m _ sorry not to be able to gratify you,’ 
answered the nurse; ‘but Mr Gazebrooke took 
the key of the room with him last evening. 
He was to meet the other Mr Bolsover—Mr James, 
I think they call him—on his way through 
London this morning, and no doubt the latter 
will bring the key with him.’ 

If Mrs Mims’ countenance had been able to 
express disappointment, she would doubtless have 
expressed it; as it was, she merely blinked her 
- and made an odd snufiling noise in her 
throat. 

‘Where be they going to bury him?’ she pre- 
sently asked. 

‘That is more than I can tell you. No doubt 
all the arrangements are left till Mr James’s 
arrival,’ 

It was about two o’clock in the afternoon when 
Mr James Bolsover made his appearance at the 
Cottage. After a brief interview with the nurse, 
the latter at once took her departure. 

There was a strong family likeness between 
the brothers; both were about the same height 
and the same build, but Mr James looked con- 
siderably the elder of the two, his hair being 
thickly sprinkled with gray; and whereas the 
dead man had worn a long beard and moustache, 
his brother was closely shaven except for two 
short side whiskers. Mr Evan Bolsover’s accent 
had been that of a Londoner, or at least of 
a south-country man: Mr James spoke with a 
pronounced north-country burr. 

At his 0, pe. Mrs Mims went out and bought 
a steak and cooked it for him, after which he 
busied himself about the house, up-stairs and 


down, for a time, and seemed as if he were 
hunting for something he had a difficulty in 

‘Mebbe it’s the will he’s trying to find,’ 
muttered the housekeeper to herself. He found 
something else, however, that seemed to his 
taste, namely, a bottle of brandy in the sideboard, 
Having his cigar-case and a newspaper with him, 
he contrived to make himself tolerably comfort- 
able till the shades of evening began to gather 
apace. Then Mrs Mims ventured to disturb him 
by taking a lighted lamp into the room. 

‘My good woman, you needn’t have brought 
that thing,’ he said a little testily. ‘I shall be 
off back to London in the course of a quarter 
of an hour, I suppose there’s some place in the 
town where you can sleep ?’ 

‘Sleep, sir!’ gasped the startled housekeeper. 

‘I mean at some friend’s or relation’s house. 
Of course I couldn’t think of leaving you all 
alone here for the night.’ 

‘IT shouldn’t mind it, sir; I ain’t a bit fright- 
ened of dead folk.’ 

‘Anyhow, we won’t put you to the test. No 
doubt you'll be able to get a bed somewhere, 
and you may as well set about it at once. But 
first fasten all the lower doors and windows, and 
bring me the key, or keys, if there are more than 
one, of the front door. If you get here by mid- 
day to-morrow it will be time enough.’ 

At the door Mrs Mims paused. ‘Be the funeral 
to take place in Medbury, sir?’ she ventured 
timidly to ask. 

‘O dear, no. We have a family grave in one 
of the London cemeteries, and my poor brother 
will be buried there. The undertakers will be 
here in the course of to-morrow evening with a 
shell and a hearse to remove the body.’ 

‘I don’t like him a bit,’ Mrs Mims confided to 
herself as she was putting on her bonnet and 
shawl a few minutes later. ‘He ain’t got half 
such a nice way with him as the poor dear up- 
stairs had. To turn me out in this way! it’s 


just shameful. And what does he mean with 


his talk about a shell?—I never heard tell of 
dead folk being put into shells; besides, where 
would he find one big enough ?” 

Mrs Mims’ mind was a peculiar one, with 
queer crotchets in it, and out-of-the-way corners 
in which lurked many strange fancies and old- 
world notions. She was possessed by a strong 
desire to look once more on the face of her 
dead master and to bid him good-bye, as she 
termed it. He had been kind to her after a 
careless, easy-going fashion during the short time 
she had been in his service, and a little kindness 
went a long way with the housekeeper. It seemed 
to her that she would be wanting in respect to 
his memory if she were to let him pass out of her 
sight for ever as if he were no more than a clod 
orastone. She had a sort of vague notion that 
so long as the dead man remained under the roof 
where he had died, he was somehow aware of 
all that was happening around him. More than 
once she had made up her mind to ask Mr 
James Bolsover for the requisite permission ; 
but there was something in that hard, clear-cut, 
close-shaven face which caused the words to die 
away on her lips. 

The front door of Laburnum Cottage was fitted 
with a Chubb’s lock, to which there were two 
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keys, one of which had been held by Mr Bolsover, 
and the other by Mrs Mims. Both these keys 
the housekeeper now gave into the keeping of Mr 
James. As she made her way towards her 
daughter's house after leaving the Cottage, she 
came to a stand for a moment every now and 
again and chuckled vindictively to herself. ‘Won't 
even trust me with the key, won't he? He’s 
a fine one, if he thinks to keep me out by doing 
that!’ 

The fact was that Mrs Mims had a third key 
in her possession unknown to any one, which she 
had found one day amongst some rubbish left by 
the previous occupants of the Cottage. The 
tenants in question had comprised a widow 
lady and three grown-up sons, and each of the 
young men had doubtless possessed a latchkey 
of his own. The key thus found, Mrs Mims 
cleaned and put away in her own room, thinking 
that it might come in useful should either of the 
others get lost or mislaid. This evening, however, 
she took it away with her in her pocket. 


METEORIC IRON. 


Tue fall of bodies from the sky has been recorded 
by the early writers of many nations, but a cen- 
tury ago the occurrence of such an event seemed so 
improbable, that scientific men and the world in 
general did not believe in its possibility. In 1794, 
however, the German philosopher Chladni col- 
lected accounts of the fall of a large number of 
these meteoric bodies, and directed special atten- 
tion to the existence of several masses of iron 
which appeared to him to be undoubtedly of 
extra-terrestrial origin. Some eight years after- 
wards a paper on the same subject was read before 
the Royal Society by E. Howard. This stirred 
up so much interest in the scientific world, that 
the French Minister of the Interior directed the 
Academician Biot to endeavour to settle the ques- 
tion of the existence of these bodies by a careful 
examination of a fall of stones which had been 
reported at l’Aigle, in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
These Papers and especially the exhaustive 
memoir of Biot, compelled the scientific world 
to recognise the fall of bodies upon the earth 
me extra-terrestrial regions as an undoubted 
act. 

We may conveniently divide meteorites into 
two classes—namely, those which consist almost 
entirely of iron, and are therefore termed aero- 
siderites or sky-irons ; and those which are com- 
posed almost wholly of stone, and are called 
aerolites or sky-stones, A very useful and inter- 
esting collection of meteoric irons and meteoric 
stones is to be found in the Mineralogy depart- 
ment of the Natural History Museum, South 
Kensington. 

The masses of meteoric iron which have actually 
been observed to fall are only seven in number, 
although more than one hundred pieces of metallic 
iron have been discovered in different parts of 
the globe, which are undoubtedly of meteoric 
origin. Chemical examination of these aerosid- 
erites reveals the fact that they are composed 
chiefly of iron alloyed with nickel. More than 
twenty of the other elements which occur most 
frequently in the earth’s crust have also been 
found in different masses of meteoric iron. The 
iron present usually varies from eighty to ninety- 


five per cent., while the nickel ranges from six to 
ten. These meteoric masses generally possess the 
characteristic properties of bar-iron, and are there- 
fore readily worked with the hammer; in fact, the 
ancients employed this iron, which they regarded 
as the gift of the gods, in the manufacture of 
their weapons of war. This custom still holds 
among certain semi-civilised tribes, such as the 
Eskimos and the inhabitants of Central Africa. 

Aerosiderites are often of considerable size, and 
thus they present a remarkable contrast to the 
aerolites or sky-stones, which are never of very 
great weight. The largest meteoric stone known 
is that which fell at Knyahimja, in Hungary, 
on the 9th June 1866. It weighs six hundred 
and forty-seven pounds, and is preserved in the 
Vienna Museum. One of the masses of meteoric 
iron to which Chladni drew attention in 1794 is 
the now famous mass known as the Pallas iron, 
so named from the traveller Pallas, who discovered 
it in 1772 on the face of Mount Kemirs, situated 
between Krasnojarsk and Abekansk, in Siberia. 
This mass was of irregular form, and weighed 
sixteen hundred pounds. It possesses large pores, 
which are filled with a yellow-coloured olivine (a 
silicate of iron and magnesium, also known as 
‘chrysolite’) ; but the interior of the mass con- 
sists of iron which can be worked either cold or 
at a moderate heat. The iron brought from the 
Red River, in Texas, and known as Gibb’s mete- 
orite, is about equal in weight to the Pallas iron. 
It is three feet four inches in length, two feet 
four inches in breadth, and one foot four inches 
in height. The Tuczon meteorite is ring-shaped, 
and measures forty-nine inches in its greatest 
diameter. It was found at Sonora, in Mexico, and 
weighed fourteen hundred pounds, A far larger 
mass of iron was that which a band of roving 
Indians found in the Gran Chaco Gualamba, 
near Otumpa, in South America, and which they 
imagined to be an iron mine. So early as 1783 
Don Rubin de Celi was sent to investigate the 
matter; and he reported that the district was 
uninhabitable from want of water, and that for 
many miles around he could discover neither iron 
mines, mountains, nor the smallest stones, He 
estimated the weight of the mass at thirty to 
thirty-two thousand pounds, Again, masses of 
meteoric iron have been found in the Bolson de 
Mapini, or Mexican Desert, situated in Cohahuila 
and Chihuahua, two of the northern provinces of 
the Mexican republic. Three masses were dis- 
covered here in 1854 (one of these was the Tuczon 
iron described above) ; while fourteen years later 
eight more were taken to the United States; and 
in 1871, a large mass weighing seven thousand 
seven hundred pounds was found near El Para, 
Rumours, too, are not wanting of a still larger 
meteoric mass which may be seen in the centre of 
this lone and desolate region, 

That these falls of aerosiderites are not confined 
to any particular quarter of the globe is seen by 
the instances already cited. In Australia, too, the 
great Cranbourne meteorite was discovered near 
Melbourne in 1861; while in our own island, a 
small mass was seen to fall at Rowton, near Wel- 
lington, in Shropshire, on the 20th of April 1876. 
The Rowton meteorite weighed seven and three- 

uarter pounds, and fell at forty minutes past 
three p.m. in the midst of a heavy shower of rain. 
A peculiar rumbling noise was said to have been 
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heard, followed almost immediately by an explo- 
sion somewhat like the discharge of heavy artil- 
lery. The iron penetrated to a depth of eighteen 
inches, and was quite warm when extracted, an 
hour after its fall. Except where it struck the 
ground, the whole surface of the meteorite, as is 
usually the case, is covered with a thin crust or 
varnish, caused by the fusion of a small portion 
of the mass by the heat generated during its rapid 
passage through the air. 

As might be anticipated, it is not always easy to 
distinguish a mass of iron of meteoric from one of 
terrestrial origin. This is well shown by the con- 
troversy which has taken place as to the origin 
of the large masses of nickeliferous iron dis- 
covered in 1870 by Professor Nordenskiold on the 
seashore at Ovifak, Disko Island, in Western 
Greenland, One of these masses weighed fifty 
thousand pounds, while two others weighed 
twenty thousand and nine thousand pounds 
respectively. At one time it was held that the 
presence of nickel in these iron masses was a 
proof of their meteoric origin; but a careful 
examination of the rocks in the neighbourhood 
showed that the basalt contained nickeliferous 
iron disseminated through it, and that, therefore, 
these masses are probably of terrestrial origin, 
having been left exposed upon the beach by the 
weathering of the rock-matter which formerly 
enclosed them. 

It is interesting to notice that meteorites con- 
tain a considerable volume of various gases con- 
densed or confined within their mass. These 
gases consist of one or more of the following : 
carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and marsh gas, When the meteoric mass is 
heated in a vacuum, these gases are evolved, and 
may be collected. On examination it is found 
that the volume of the gas evolved, as well as its 
percentage composition, varies much with the 
meteorite experimented with ; thus, the Lenarto 
aerosiderite yielded Professor Graham nearly 
three times its volume of gas, containing eighty- 
six per cent. of hydrogen, ten of nitrogen, and 
four of carbonic acid ; while the Arva iron con- 
tained no less than 47°13 times its own volume of 
gas, composed of sixty-eight per cent. of carbonic 
oxide, thirteen of carbonic acid, eighteen of hydro- 
gen, and one of nitrogen. Meteoric stones gene- 
rally contain all these gases, together with a small 

ercentage of marsh gas or firedamp, a gas which 
is well known as the cause of the death-dealing 
explosions which occur in our coal-mines from 
time to time. 

The theories which have been proposed to 
account for the existence and fall of these meteor- 
ites are extremely unsatisfactory. At one time it 
was suggested that they were ordinary stones 
which had been struck by lightning ; that the 
had recently been ejected from terrestrial vol- 
canoes; that they had been carried into the air 
by a whirlwind ; or that they had been formed by 
the condensation of a cloud which had been car- 
ried from some distant volcano, All these theories 
are found to be untenable in the face of more 
recent observations. Laplace imagined that they 
might have their origin in active lunar volcanoes ; 
but no active volcanoes are known to exist 
in that luminary. That they are projectiles from 
ancient lunar volcanoes seems equally hopeless ; 
for if once the projectile failed to toon this 


planet, its chance of doing so afterwards would be 
extremely small. In a contribution to Nature, 
Professor R. 8. Ball has discussed the possibility 
of a volcanic origin for meteoric masses, and comes 
to the conclusion that if a volcanic origin were 
possible, he would be inclined, on mechanical 
grounds alone, to believe that they had been dis- 
charged in bygone ages from the volcanoes of our 
own planet. Having passed away from the attrac- 
tion of the earth, they would take up a path around 
the sun, which at some time or other would inter- 
sect the orbit of the earth, and that then the pro- 
jectile would reappear in the form of a meteorite. 
Others have imagined that these masses have 
been produced by the collision of two planets, or 
the breaking up of a former satellite of the earth. 
This theory seems extremely improbable ; for the 
initial velocity required to carry a body from one 
of the smaller planets to within the earth’s orbit 
is very considerable, and the chances of its strik- 
ing the earth are very small ; besides, it would 
then be reasonable to expect the appearance upon 
the earth of larger meteoric masses than those 
with which we are at present acquainted. In 
addition to all this, the rapid and peculiar motion 
of these meteorites is inconsistent with the many 
and ingenious theories which would confine them 
to the solar system. For the present, therefore, 
the origin of these interesting bodies must be 
ascribed to that part of space which is termed 
‘interstellar,’ and of which nothing is known. 


MY UMBRELLA. 


Some years ago I happened to be at that most 
icturesque old city of Wiirzburg on a showery 
May market-day. The window of my hotel com- 
manded the square. The moment that the first 
sprinkle came over the busy scene of market- 
women and chafferers, the whole square suddenly 
flowered like a vast garden. Every woman at her 
stall expanded an enormous umbrella, and these 
umbrellas were of every dye—crimson, blue, green, 
chocolate, and—yes, there was even one of mari- 
gold yellow, under which the huckstress crouched 
as beneath a mighty inverted escholzia. Nor 
were these umbrellas all selfs, as horticulturists 
describe monotoned pansies ; for some were sur- 
rounded with a perfect rainbow of coloured lines 
as a border; and others were wreathed about 
with a pattern of many-hued flowers. Presently, 
out came the May sun, and, presto, every umbrella 
was closed and folded and laid aside: the flower- 
garden had resolved itself into a swarm of busy 
marketers, 

On reaching Innsbruck, I lighted on an um- 
brella-maker’s shop under one of the arcades near 
the Golden Roof of Frederick with the Empty 
Pockets. I saw suspended, before the vault in 
which the man dwelt or did business, umbrellas 
the exact reproductions of what I had seen at 
Wiirzburg—red, green, brown, blue, white—lined 
with pink, like mushrooms: and for the sum of 
about fifteen shillings 1 became the happy pos- 
sessor of one of these articles, which I proceed to 
describe. The covering was of a brilliant red, 
and imprinted round it was a wreath of flowers 
and foliage, white, yellow, blue, and green ; around 
the ferrule also was a smaller wreath similar im 
colour and character. This cover was stretched on 
canes, such canes as are well known in schools ; 
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and the canes were distended by twisted brass 
strainers, rising out of a sliding tube of elaboratel 
hammered brass, through which passed the stic 
of the umbrella, The whole, when expanded, 
measured nearly five feet, and was not extra- 
ordinarily heavy, nothing like the weight of a 
gig-umbrella, Walking under it was like walk- 
ing about in a tent, taking the tent with one; 
and walking under it in the rain filled one with 
sanguine hopes that the day was about to mend, 
so surrounded was one with a warm and cheerful 
glow. Ona hot climb over a pass, when I spread 
this shelter above my head against the sun, I felt 
that I must appear to the shepherds on the high 
pastures like a migratory Alpine rose. 

I met with no inconvenience whatever from my 
umbrella till I reached Heidelberg on my way 
home, and innocently walked with it under my 
arm in the Castle gardens on Sunday afternoon. 
Then I found that it provoked attention and 
excited astonishment. Such an umbrella had its 
social level, and that level was the market-place, 
not the Castle gardens ; it was sufferable as spread 
over an old woman vending sauerkraut, but not as 
carried furled in the hand of a respectably dressed 
gentleman. So much comment did my umbrella 
occasion, as to annoy me, spoil the pleasure of 
my walk, and force me finally to thrust it up my 
back under my coat, and with crossed arms to 
the rear, hug it to my spine. But even so I was 
not able to escape observation, for the black 
handle, crooked, appeared below my coat, a fact 
to which I was aroused by the exclamations of 
a nursemaid: ‘ Ach Tausend ! the Herr has a curly 
tail!’ and then of a Professor, who, beckoning 
some students to him, said: ‘ Let us catch him— 
the Missing Link, homo caudatus,’ 

On reaching England, the great scarlet-crimson 
(it was neither exactly one nor exactly the other) 
umbrella was consigned to the stand in the hall. 
Those were not the days when ladies spread red 
parasols above their bonnets, and had sun-shades 
to match their gowns: in those days all parasols 
were brown or black ; consequently, the innovation 
of a red umbrella would be too great, too startling 
for me to attempt. But one morning—it was that 
on which the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh 
made their entry into London after their mar- 
riage—I started early to drive to the station and 
go to town and join the sightseers. It may be in 
the recollection of those who were out that day 
that snow fell—in the morning early, in the 
country, there was a good deal of snow, so much, 
that I thought I might safely take my Tyrolese 
umbrella to cover me in my gig. I intended to 
furl it before I reached the station and such places 
where men do congregate. It was remarkable 
that just as the snow spoiled the picturesque effect 
of the procession in Regent’s Street by making 
the redcoats draw on their overcoats, it induced 
me to unfurl my marvellous red travelling tent— 
which is only one more instance of the compensa- 
tion there is in nature. 

As I drove along, I chanced on an umbrella- 
maker trudging through the snow, head down, 
with a bundle of his manufacture under his arm. 
He neither saw nor heard the dogcart till it was 
close on him, when the driver shouted to him to 
stand aside. Then he started back, looked up; 
and I saw the change of expression in the man’s 
face as his eyes took in the apparition above him 


of the expanded red umbrella, flower-wreathed 
and brass-mounted. The face had been inani- 
mate ; a wild enthusiasm or astonishment kindled 
it, and down into the snow at his feet fell the 
umbrellas he was carrying. I drove on, but 
looked back at intervals, and as long as he was 
in sight, I saw him standing in the straight road, 
with eyes and mouth open, hands expanded and 
every finger distended, and his umbrellas uncol- 
lected scattered about him in the snow. 

These reminiscences of my remarkable umbrella 
lead me to say something of umbrellas in general. 

I hardly think that the true origin, Tyvciep- 
ment, and, shall I say, degradation of the um- 
brella, is generally known. Yet it deserves to 
be known, for it supplies a graphic and striking 
condensation of vast social changes. 

The umbrella comes to us from the East, from 
nations living under a burning sun, to whom 
shade is therefore agreeable. We can understand 
how the giving of shade came easily to be regarded 
as asymbol of majesty. In the apocryphal book 
of Baruch occurs the passage, ‘ We shall live under 
the shadow of Nebucodonosor, king of Babylon, 
and under the shadow of Balthasar, his son.’ 
Primitively, kings gave audience and delivered 
judgment seated under trees, not only because of 
the comfort of the shade, but also because of 
the symbolism. So, when Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, received St Augustine, it was seated under 
an oak; and Wagner is quite right when, in 
the opening scene in Lohengrin, he makes King 
Pepin hold his court enthroned under a tree. 

ut when sovereigns took to receiving suitors 
and dispensing justice indoors, they transferred 
with them to within the symbol of the tree. 
niet bocce in describing the luxury of Alex- 
ander, says that the Persian kings gave audience 
under plane-trees or vines made of gold and 
hung with emeralds, but that the magnificence 
of the throne of Alexander surpassed theirs. 
Curtius relates how the kings of India had golden 
vines erected so as to overspread their thrones, 
in their judgment halls. The throne of Cyrus 
was over-canopied by a golden vine of seven 
branches, Firdusi describes a similar throne-tree 
at the festival given by Kai Khosru : 


A tree was erected, many-branched, 

Bending over the throne with its head : 

Of silver the trunk, but the branches of gold ; 
The buds and the blossoms were rubies ; 

The fruit was of sapphire and cornelian stone ; 
And the foliage all was of emerald. 


From the East, the idea or fashion was trans- 
planted to Byzantium, and the emperors had 
similar trees erected above and overshadowing 
their thrones. William of Rubruquis describes 
a great silver tree in the palace of the Khan 
of the Tartars, in 1253, of which leaves and 
fruit as well as branches were of silver. But 
kings went about, and wherever they went their 
majesty surrounded them; consequently, with 
the double motive of comfort and symbolism, 
the umbrella was invented as a portable canopy 
or tree over the head of the sovereign. 

The Greeks noticed and disapproved of the use 
of the umbrella. Xenophon says that the Persians 
were so effeminate that they could not content 
themselves in summer with the shade afforded by 
trees and rocks, but that they employed portable 
contrivances for producing artificial shade. But 
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‘ when he says this, he most certainly refers to the 


kings, for they alone had the right to use um- 
brellas. On Assyrian and Persepolitan reliefs we 
have a eunuch behind the sovereign holding an 
umbrella over him when walking, or when riding 
in his chariot, or when seated; on a bass-reliet 
of Assur-bani-pal, however, the king is figured 
reclining under an overshadowing vine, which is 
probably artificial. Firdusi says of Minutscher : 
‘A silken umbrella afforded shade to his head.’ 

Indeed, the umbrella came to be as identified 
with royalty as the crown and the throne; and 
among the Buddhists it remained so, Four feet 
from the throne of the Great Mogul, as described 
by Tavernier, were two spread umbrellas of red 
velvet fringed with pearls, the sticks of which 
were wreathed with pearls, Du Halde says that 
in the imperial palace at Pekin there were 
umbrellas always ready for the emperor; and 
when he rode out, a canopy was borne on two 
sticks over his head to shade him and his horse. 
Of Sultan Mohammed Aladdin we are told that 
he adopted insignia of majesty hitherto used in 
India and Persia and unknown in Islam ; among 
these was a canopy or umbrella held over his 
head abroad. Of one Sultan’s umbrella we are 
told that it was of yellow embroidered with gold 
and surmounted by a silver dove. 

But as the umbrella was the symbol of majesty 
held over the king’s head, it behoved the royal 
palace to imitate the same, and by its structure 
show to all that it was the seat of majesty. Thus 
came the cupola or dome into use, and what was 
given to the king’s house was given also to the 
temples. In Perret and Chapui’s conjectural 
reconstruction of the temple of Belus, near 
Babylon, above the seven stages of the mighty 
pyramid is the shrine of the god surmounted by 
a dome. In all likelihood this really was the 
apex of the pyramid ; the dome was a structural 
umbrella held over the supreme god. 

The great hall of audience of the Byzantine 
emperors was surmounted by a cupola. Two 
Councils of the Church, in 680 and 692, were held 
in it, and obtained their designation in Trullo 
from this fact. From the royal palace the cupola 
passed to the church, as the crown of the House 
of the King of kings; and a dome was erected 
over the church of the Holy Sepulchre by Con- 
stantine, and over the church of the Eternal 
Wisdom by Justinian. But it had already been 
employed as the crown of a temple, not only in 
the Pantheon at Rome, but in the Tholos, the 
temple of Marnas or Dagon at Gaza, 

But the great dome or umbrella by no means 
excluded the lesser one beneath it, and kings’ 
thrones under cupolas were also over-canopied 
by structures of wood or marble or metal. Such 
a baldacchino is seen over the sungod in a bass- 


relief at Sippar. It became common, and was) 


sculptured, or when of textile work, was embroid- 
ered with leaf and flower work, retaining a remi- 
niscence of the original tree beneath which the 
king sat and held court. It also passed to the 
church, and became a subsidiary umbrella over 
the altar. Paul the Silentiary in the sixth cen- 
tury describes that in the church of St Sophia at 
Constantinople as a dome resting on four silver 
pillars. Constantine erected much the same sort 
of domed covering above the tomb of the apostles 
in Rome. 


In the Catacombs the vaulted chapels and the 
overarched recessed tombs are all attributable to 
the same idea; nor has the original notion been 
lost in them, for they are frescoed over with vines, 
bays, and other foliage. The most beautiful 
instance is also the earliest, the square crypt 
in the cemetery of Pratextatus, which dates from 
the second century. Here the entire vault is 
covered with trailing tendrils and leaves with 
birds perched on them. <A couple of centuries 
later, the original idea was gone, and we find, 
instead of a growing tree, only bunches and 
sprigs of flowers. 

So !—the umbrellas that pass in the rain under 
the shadow of the mighty dome of St Paul’s are 
its poor relations, and my flower-wreathed para- 
pluve preserves in its leafage a reminiscence of the 
original tree; and the old German woman sits 
and vends carrots under what was once the 
prerogative of the sovereign. Is it not a token 
that sovereignty has passed from the despot to 
the democracy ? 


SOME OLD BRITISH BALLADS. 
Il.—‘ THE FAMOUS FIGHT OF MALAGO,’ 


We have dealt with the martial valour of lands- 
men, and it is only fair that we should now give 
a specimen or two of the old ballads in which the 
deeds of our brave sea-lions are extolled. These 
sea-ballads seem to have been great favourites 
with the land-lubbers, for though a large number 
of them are printed, yet few specimens are now 
extant—which rarity goes far to prove their popu- 
larity. Perhaps the most singular feature of these 
black-letter ballads is their pictorial ornamenta- 
tion. Most of them had at their head a square 
wood-engraving of more or less doubtful artistic 
merit. ‘The heroes and heroines of pastoral or 
amorous ballads were depicted in all the bravery 
of huge ruffs, collars, fardingales, sombreroes, 
swords, plumes, and all the rest of the theatrical 
wardrobe. The war-pieces are really surprising— 
those heading the ballads of Oudenarde and the 
Courageous Knglish Boys are revelations in the 
way of drawing and workmanship. One thing 
is noticeable—the booksellers seemed to have but 
a poor idea of the fitness of things, for they con- 
stantly make use of old blocks, and often without 
the slightest reference to the matter of the ballad. 
We find chubby Cupids dodging behind pillars, 
bow in hand, with arrows drawn to the head, 
adorning war-songs; ships in distress over love- 
songs ; and so on—all of which is ludicrous and 
out of place. The plan, laudable from &n 
economic point of view, still seems rather like 
imposing upon the artists and the good-natured 
ublic. 

When the black-letter went out of fashion— 
to the ruin of many respectable makers of spec- 
tacles—these curious engravings also became less 
frequently used. As for the wood-engraving which 
heads the ballad of The Famous Fight at Malago, it 
is curious, but still seemingly a serious attempt to 
illustrate the subject of the song. There are three 
vessels, or parts of vessels—as much of them as the 
artist could crowd into the limited space—great 
waves with crested tops, and one or two drowning 
men—real giants, judging from their proportions. 
This spirited ballad has the following long 
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sub-title: ‘The Englishmen’s Victory over the 
Spaniards: Relating how Five English Frigates— 
viz., the Henry, Ruby, Antelope, Greyhound, and 
Bryan, burnt all the Spanish Ships in their 
Harbour at Malago ; battered down their churches 
and their houses about their ears, kill’d abundance 
of their Men, and obtained a Victory.’ The 
motto is: 

Where ever English seamen goes, 

They are a terror to their foes, 


The minstrel’s welcome on this occasion seems 
to be rather more restricted than was generally his 
wont ; he says: 

Come all you brave sailors that sail on the main, 

1’ll tell you of a fight that was lately in Spain, 

And of the sail of frigates bound to Malago, 

For to fight the proud Spaniards, our orders was so, 
Grammar was never a strong point with the 
ballad-mongers; but we need not stop to discuss 
this point. The rhyming historian tells us that 
the frigates were the Henry, and the Ruby, and 
the Antelope also; while the Greyhound and the 
Bryan as fireships must go; and so bravely did 
they play their parts, that they made the proud 
Spaniards quake in their hearts. They came to 
an anchor quite near the mole, being very bold ; 
and they were so short a distance from the town 
that they battered much of it down: 


They hung out their flag of truce for to know our 
intent, 
And they sent out their long-boat to know what we 


meant, 
But our captain he answered them bravely, it was so, 
‘For to burn all your shipping before we do go.’ 
‘For to burn all our shipping you must us excuse, 
Tis not five sail of frigates shall make us to muse.’ 
But we burnt all their inne and their gallies also ; 
And we left in the city full many a widow. 


The gallant captain directed the fire, and so 
brought down the church spire ; then the belfry 
came down with a crash, although it was so high, 
and made many of the gentry to the monasteries 
to flie. And so great a confusion did their guns 
make in the town, that nearly all their tall build- 
ings were knocked down; while the poor little 
children for help did cry, though nobody could 
relieve from the danger which was so nigh. The 
narrator waxes warm with his description, and 
tells us that the smoke created so much terror 
that many poor wights confided themselves to the 
flood, only, alas! to perish in water and mud. 

Our guns we kept firing, still shooting amain, 

Whilst many a proud Spaniard was on the place slain : 

The rest being amazed, for succour did cry ; 

But all was in vain—they had nowhere to flie, 

At last being forced, they thought it most fit 

Unto the brave Englishmen for to submit. 

And so a conclusion at last we did make, 

Upon such conditions as was fit to take. 


And there the matter ended. But our loyal 
ballad-writer has a few more words to say, 
inspired by a high patriotic admiration ; and thus 
he spake : 

The Spanish Armada did England no harm; 

*Twas but a bravado to give us alarm ; 

But with our fine frigates we did them bombast, 

And made them of Englishmen’s valour to taste, 

When this noble victory we did obtain, 

Then home we returned to England again, 

Where we were received with welcomes of joy, 

Because with the frigates we did them destroy. 


And so endeth this naively told tale. 


That there are some graphic bits of description, 
we must confess; and as for the warlike and 
patriotic feeling it displays, we can only say that 
it is admirable. Of its historical value we will 
not say much. It depicts, truthfully enough, 
however, some of those desperate descents our 
sailors were wont to make in those days on the 
Spanish coast and on her rich colonies, These 
sudden expeditions, though actuated by patriotic 
motives, only too often assumed the form of law- 
less and almost piratical maraudings. But we 
must take the times as they were, and this spirited 
ballad gives us a capital insight into the feelings 
of the people and the kind of maritime adventures 
of those distant days. 

The black-letter Royal Victory obtained (with the 
Providence of Almighty God) against the Dutch 
Fleet, June 2d and 3d, 1665, is a very good type. 
We are told to be merry without exception : 


Let England, Ireland, and Scotland rejoice, 

To render thanksgiving with heart and voice, 
That surly fanatic that now will not sing, 

Is false to kingdom, and foe to the king. .... 
For why should my nature or conscience repine 
At taking of his life, that fain would take mine? 


A pertinent query enough, but one which involves 
many serious questions, 

Ritson, in his collection of Songs and Ballads, 
has preserved a very brilliant one, commemorating 
Admiral Russell’s victory over the Chevalier de 
Tourville. The engagement took place on the 
22d of May 1692, off the coast of Normandy, and 
was fought between ninety-nine English ships of 
the line and an almost equal force of French men- 
of-war, which French fleet was about to make a 
descent upon fair England with the view of replac- 
ing James II. on his throne. The Chevalier de 
Tourville had his flag hoisted on board Le Soleil 
Royal, a magnificent ship, the largest, indeed, 
that had ever been built. It is this Soleil Royal 
which is justly the centre figure, as it were, of 
the ballad. 


Thursday in the morn, the ides of May, 
Recorded for ever the famous ninety-two, 
Brave Kussell did discern, by dawn of day, 
The lofty sail of France advancing now. 
* All hands aloft, aloft ; let English valour shine : 
Let fly a culverin, the signal of the line ; 
Let every hand supply his gun ; 
Follow me, 
And you'll see 
That the battle will be soon begun.’ 


Tourville in his splendid ship, and his fleet 
about him, bore down upon the British line, 
determined to sink Russell beneath his feet ; but 
both sides were thirsting for victory ; the encounter 
was terrible : 


And mighty Fate stood looking on, 
Whilst a flood, 
All of blood, 

Filled the scupper-holes of the Royal Sun, 


Sulphur, smoke, and fire filled the air; while the 
French on shore, looking eagerly on, were alarmed 
by the continual roar of the contending cannon. 
All in vain did the brave Frenchmen stick to their 
guns; the red ensign flew out victorious, The 
vessels with their gay banners bearing the flower- 
de-luce, fly before the British fire, even seeking 
destruction amidst the rocks and on sands, to the 
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horror of the spectators on land. Le Soleil Royal 
is lost on the strand : 
For evermore adieu, thou Royal Sun, eoee 
Enough, thou mighty god of war! 
Now we sing, 
Bless the king; 
Let us drink to every British tar. 

But let us turn from the scenes of war to those 
of peace. We have a very graphic description of 
the hardships of a sailor’s life in Neptune’s Raging 
Fury; or, the Gallant Seamen’s Sufferings. It has 
a lengthy sub-title, which we need not transcribe, 
for the song itself will tell us all we want to know, 
and to it we turn, 

You gentlemen of England 
That live at home at ease, 
Ah, little do you think upon 
The dangers of the seas ! 
They are manifold and terrible ; and ye youngsters, 
take warning, for 
All you that will be seamen 
Must bear a valiant heart, 
For when you come upon the seas, 
You must not think to start, 
As for us, the seamen : 
If enemies oppose us, 
When England is at wars 
With any foreign nations, 
We fear not wounds nor scars; 
Our roaring guns shall teach ’em, 
Our valour for to know, 
Whilst they reel in the keel, 
When the stormy winds do blow. 
And, moreover, the storm is often fierce ; 
In claps of thunder 
Which darkness doth enforce. .... 
Sometimes in Neptune’s bosom 
Our ship is tost in waves, 
And every man expecting 
The sea to be their graves ; 
Then up aloft she mounteth, 
And down again so low ; 
Tis with waves, O with waves, 
When the stormy winds do blow. 


The marine bard does not forget to dwell on the 
other dangers—of climates, strange savages, and 
other wonders. But then, when the jolly ‘salts’ 
are back in port amidst relatives and friends, they 
show they have warm hearts, and wish all and 
sundry to join in their merriment and joy. 

On the whole, these sea-songs, with which we 
conclude these papers, are fresh and rollicking, 
smell of the ‘briny,’ have more heartiness and 
less bravado than the same class of military war- 
songs. Both classes, however, are fairly illus- 
trative of different phases of English life and 
thought. 


A MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


Naturg, in her wondrous kindness to mankind, 
has placed many a tranquil and cool valley along 
the sunny Mediterranean shore: delightful re- 
treats where one may take refuge from burning 


sun-rays. For when the heat becomes intense | Pe 


during the May summer days, even the natives 
are chased indoors, glad to retire into darkened 
rooms, and perchance sleep, until the fiery chariot 
has nearly run its course. Then they come forth 


crimson curtain inlaid with gold, suffusing the 
attendant hills and cloudlets with his glory, while 
the sea gently tosses to and fro sparkling ruby 
bubbles. 

Now, every mortal does not possess the god- 
like power of compelling Morpheus to come to his 
aid, and to such as do not, during the May mid- 
day sun the mountain valleys are as an earthly 
paradise. The stream at its birth, bubbling up 
from primeval rock, comes to light as cold as 
ice and as pure as crystal. Overflowing its 
natural basin, it runs its course amidst hard and 
rugged rocks, plashing with gentle bell-like sound 
over a perpendicular fall, sending up clouds of soft 
spray, while the waters below are tossed against 
jagged rocks into gay and sportive foam. It 
rests not; on it leaps, meandering along over 
its stony bed, between the gray bare mountains, 
gathering force as it goes, until it gradually finds 
its way into a deeper, cooler, more silent, and 
luxuriant retreat. The silvery water is now in 
the true valley; and here may be found that 
repose from care or the tyranny of the burning 


‘1 orb, whose face may not be looked on in its mid- 


day splendour. 

aceful everything is !—the silence only 
broken by the music of the stream on its head- 
long and heedless journey. In ambitious rivalry, 
we have the gladsome song of the birds, flying 
busily from tree to tree, and hastily retiring from 
a noisy bath in a crystal pool on the approach 
of human footsteps. On and on the water flows, 
over rock, sand, pebbles, and stones ; now cosily 
retreating under the shelter of high and hanging 
banks, almost hidden beneath rich masses of 
vegetation, then emerging into full view and 
tumbling merrily over the pebbles; anon filling 
up a wide pool, as though it would usurp the 
winis width of the valley. Suddenly swirling 
round with startling rapidity, it sweeps every- 
thing before it, carrying off a plank of wood, a 
leaf, or a luckless beetle in bewildering gyrations 
to the middle of the stream; hurrying off in 
breathless haste over stones, past waving reeds, 
and then, as though tired of its game, landing 
its prey on a sandy bank, sharply turning aside 
to follow its bent, and repeat its vagaries over 
and over again. 

Like the melodious stream, let us go peeping 
everywhere. Here under the bank we may see 
the industrious ants bringing food to their habita- 
tions ; their interference with nature seemingly 
only beneficial ; they do no harm. The nest lies 
close beside a brier root; and not two paces off, 
the late violet and primrose mingle their sweet 
fragrance in the air. Just a few inches farther 
on we espy the curious retreat of the trapdoor 
spider, that wonderful and most intelligent of 
insect house-builders, now choosing a grassy patch 
for the site of its abode, now a mossy bank, or 
rchance a sandy soil, and cleverly adapting 
its architecture to its surroundings. A beetle 
with an outer coat of green and gold most mar- 
vellously blended, finds a home in the heart of 
a ruddy dogrose, while the brick-red and black- 
spotted wax-like little ladybird flies from leaf to 


and watch the Lord of Day preparing to retire | leaf 
far beyond the stern gray mountains, behind a 


eaf. 
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we must flit from spot to spot; staying to watch 
the odd antics of the pixies’ ferrymen or water- 
spiders, as they skate rapidly over the glassy 
water ; or, moving swiftly forward, endeavouring 
to catch a glance of the erratic cuckoo, or see 
the energetic woodpecker in the act of performing 
its loud rap-rap-tap on the hollow bark of the 
cork-tree as it speeds on its upward course. No 
excessive heat can reach deep down into these 
peaceful regions, and the vegetation sprouts up 
with magic luxuriance. The tall graceful trees 
tower above flowering shrubs with their variegated 
greens relieved by the late blushing roses, pure 
white clematis, golden honeysuckle, and pink 
bramble flowers. Under this shelter, again, are 
flowers innumerable, peeping out of the grass 
and bed of sear and a tem, leaves, Closer to 
the water, the quivering maiden-hair hangs its 
exquisite fronds, mingling with the hardy harts- 
tongue, which forces its way between the stones, 
and bathes its curved glossy leaves in the spark- 
ling stream. On that steep sandy bank, the 
Barbary fig or prickly-pear offers a formidable 
barrier to the too adventurous climber ; its thick 
leaves, covered with the smallest and most irritat- 
ing prickles, are enough to put the most daring 
to flight. Notwithstanding its beautiful yellow 
and bright orange-coloured flowers, the plant has 
a very ungainly and eccentric look. et it is 
useful, for it will grow where no other plant but 
the cactus would, and makes a really efficacious 
hedge. The common stonepine probably is, after 
the Barbary fig, the least exacting of plants 
as regards soil; provided its roots encounter 
nothing more formidable than sand-rock, it will 
make itself a home and flourish. It is, however, 
too often the victim of a cruel plague of cater- 
pillars (Bombyx processionaria), which build their 
nests among the a, leaves and devour every 
atom of green. When that is accomplished, they 
migrate in long processions to a fresh tree, and 
thus soon destroy a healthy clump of pines. It 
is very curious to see these long lines of cater- 
pillars on their voyages of discovery making 
their way from tree to tree in perfect order. 

A little farther down the valley, the opposite 
side offers a strange contrast—the banks are gentle 
slopes covered with rich grass, watered, and kept 
emerald green by tiny trickling streams, and 
shaded by chestnut trees. These tall trees, with 
their long straight trunks and graceful bouquets 
of broad tender green leaves, form an exquisite 
frame to the humble shepherd’s hut, built of 
rough chestnut logs, and roofed with boughs, 
wherein the weary man lies down at night to 
rest his tired limbs on a couch of dried leaves, 
unconscious of the majestic beauty of the scene 
outside, as the setting sun reddens the sky with 
fire, warming the trees and rocks with pink tints, 
and seems to turn the water below into a gory 
stream. As the sun dips, and dim twilight takes 
the place of its warm rays, the heavens become 
crowded with bright twinkling stars, and the 
butterflies in all the glory of their gorgeous 


colours retire to their mysterious resting-places, 
while the moths, nocturnal spiders, crickets, and 
noisy frogs come forth to sport, and the cool 
evening air echoes the myriad sounds of 
busy insect and animal life. 

Poets should live here and sing of these various 
beauties, and the changing aspects that come and 


go as the day waxes and wanes and the season 
gives way to season. What lessons might be 
drawn from the industrious ant; the busy bee 
as it flies from flower to flower in this beautiful 
garden of nature’s own designing and planting ; 
the ingenious trapdoor spider at the bottom of 
its home in the depths of mother earth ; the birds 
with their bright and gladdening hymns of life 
and joy ; from the lovely delicate flowers peeping 
from amidst their verdant beds, each at its 
appointed time, and lifting their pure coloured 
petals towards the light from above! What songs 
of tender, peaceful thoughts might be sung of 
the silver moon as it arose and suffused the 
silent valley with soft pure light, the rays turning 
the rippling water into a stream of molten silver, 
now bright and glistening, now inky, and almost 
onpennee in its dark, and seemingly unfathom- 
able depths! What glorious thoughts would steal 
upon the poet as he listened to the sighing of 
the boughs, the rustling of the leaves, all reflect- 
ing the pale light of the midnight moon, as they 
bent under the gentle breeze, sweeping down from 
rocky fastnesses high in cold regions to the 
rippling sea ! 


THE COUNTRY DANCE. 


Wuo comes here, with patch on cheek, 
Looking so demure and meek, 

Moving slowly, shy of glance, 

Through the quaint old country dance ? 
Who’s this, with an air of grace, 

As they move in measured pace, 
Meets her, greets her, bowing low ? 
*Tis her rich and lordly beau ! 

Who, here, looks across the room, 
Heart of doubt and brow of gloom ? 
Ah, the song has oft been sung ; 

Tis her suitor poor and young ! 

But he meets her roving eyes, 

Sees the blushes sweet that rise ; 

Ah, what matters what may be— 
They are lovers, he and she ! 


But the dance is over now, 

Sweeping curtsey, courtly bow; 

Beats one true heart ’mid the press; 

Is it no, or is it yes? 

Once, just once, their glances meet— 

Ah, it is the signal sweet ; 

Where ’s the one white rose she wore ? 

Lying there upon the floor! 

Hark, the clock is striking four ; 

Who’s this at the postern door, 

Cloaked and hooded, in alarm, 

Clinging to her lover’s arm? 

Fare thee well, O lordly beau— 

They ll be wed long ere you know, 

Love that has the will, folk say, 

Soon or late will make the way ! 
Curron Binonam. 
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